Introduction

effects of which remained with him for three or four
months; and for a long time he abandoned the diary form
of his letters, writing to Stella much more briefly. His
illness was followed by severe attacks of that giddiness
which afflicted him throughout life. In the autumn and
winter months of 1712-13 he was dosing himself with
physic in the hope of finding relief.
During the latter part of the period covered by the
Journal Swift was, therefore, physically depressed, and
his health was further impaired by political anxieties and
personal disappointments. The negotiations for peace
often seemed in danger of a complete breakdown, and by
its ability to carry these to an acceptable conclusion the
Ministry would sink or swim. He was oppressed by
doubts, the news was not good, the Dutch were obstinate,
Oxford would not exert himself, the Whigs were using all
their guile to undermine confidence, and he even went in
fear of his personal safety. In February 1712-13 he could
write: * It is a most ticklish juncture of Affairs; We are
always driving to an Inch. I am weary of it.' For more
than a year this was the mood in which he surveyed the
situation both at home and abroad.
Another anxiety was the Queen's uncertain health, about
which, from time to time, alarming reports were spread.
If the worst happened the Tory interest knew that all
would be at stake, whereas the Whigs, looking to the
Hanoverian succession, expected an immediate return of
their ascendancy.
We may, furthermore, find reason for some change in
the character of the Journal if we look to Swift's personal
affairs, as distinct from his physical well-being. By the
early spring of 1711-12 he was in doubt whether the
Ministry would have much further use for him, and he
even began his packing as 'a beginning towards a Remo-
vair.1 He had ceased to conduct The Examiner> The
Conduct of the Allies^ his Advice to Members of the October
1 28 Feb. 1711-12.
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